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'PREFACE 

\^ 

This report began as a mod^^st literature review o.t the 
advantages and disadvantages of the Pass -Fail Grading system.^so 
popular aaong toda_y's collego students. For .one. -to understand 
Pa:?s-Fail. however^ he must also answer questions about the 
nature and purpose of^ grades. Hence^ . a new stratua of 
investigation appeared. But it seems that this new* stratum 
contained questions which led to other strata^ alaost ad 
iSfiliiliiai. ^ow did grades come into use? What were they used for? 
What are^ they used for today? What is the relation ship^ ' if any^ 
between grades received and material learned; between scholarship 
and performance? Did the grade received deal only with the 
intellectual ability of the student^ or were other aspects {i.e.r 
interpersonal r^jlationships and human manipulation) involved? 
Were grades covetPd as ends unto t heins^^l ves^ or employed for 
higher order ends? 

Tinie and organizational considerations compelled mo to draw 
lines and establish priorities; I have had to stop short on many 
ancillary questions simply becaus.e the literature is plentiful 
and time was scarce. Besides^ the dominant feature of this report 
warranted all possible attention. 

This report is n6 longer solely about Pass-Fail Grading. A 
more important -question is that ot the proper use of any s^t of 
.symbols, called grades, in the avowed purposes of higher 
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learning.,^ ^ . * 

I am indebted to many others for their assistance. Firstly,- 
the aeabers of the F. C. Committee to Investigate Teaching^ 
for their support and counsel. Secondly, ta the members of the 
Office of In.stitutional Research and Planning, for all their 
-personal and technical aid. Finally, to the Librarians of the 
Edutration and Cdmecon Libraries, especially those in Interlibrary 
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PA'SS-FAIL GRADING SYSTE.1S: LIT2HATUPE REVIEW 



DEPINITTONJ AND DISTINCTIONS 



A great aany .theses on graaing practices, both orally and In-, 
the literature, lack cogency because authors fail to note the 
difference between terms used in .evaluating various grading 
systems. I |;hall endeavor to adhere to the following definitions 
when^ speaking of grading systems in .colleges and universities 
throughout the North American continent 

s 

STANDARDS 

The tprm "Standards" refers to the calibre of the 
undergraduate and graduate education as it exists within a 
specific institution. The calibre of a studentVs education in 
college can be determinedHn a number ^of ways. It could be 
derived from the entrance requirements at both the undergraduate 
and graduate ' levels; it could be measured by. the academic 
attrition rate, or conversely, the numbers of studt^nts winning 
national awards and scholarships; it could be measured by the 
type of programs (curricula) offered to students; it coul^d ^be 
assessed by the requisite qualifications for graduation; etc. A 
host of separate indices are available (see Astin, 1968)*. ^ 

* The single evaluator of the calibre of undergraduate 
education to be examined in this report is the system of grading 
studegts* performance while .they are still undergraduates. 
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GRADES ^ " ' ' . 

♦ * , \ " ' • 

Basically I define * a qiade as a symbol {m-st coairaonly a 
percentum^ nuaber or letter) chosen from aaong a set of symbols^ 
representing the evaluatidn of a learner's acadeiaic performance^, 
as determined by his teaohetr which at the end of a f oriaa li'-zod 
segment of learning - in ' an Institution of higher learning is 
transcribed unto the learner* s redord for future reference^ A 
Grade" Point'*A veraqe (GPA) is ati average of these symbols within a 
particular institution of higher learning* « 

ftVALOATTONS , ■■ ' .* 

* 

The term GRAD';s mus£ b^ distinguished from EVALUATIONS. A 
nark.ot excellence (a 9 at the University of Alberta; A's in some 
other iftst itutionsr 100% in still otHors) is ' the result of an 
evaluation^ not the evaluat. ion itseit • Indeed an evalqationr ^s 
ElboH (1969) put it^ occur^ every time student and teacher m^et. 
PeW of these ^evaluations are summarized and formally r^corc^ed. 
Those that are recorded eventually find their ^way^ as a 
composite^ into the record of the student's v ita e> Quite clearly 
, the formal process ot evaluation is comparing t ho student's 
progress to either the standards of. the institution or the 
instructor's own standards to see where he stands^ then a5;sic|ning 
him his grade.. , * 

Now these thr.ee concepts (standards^ , evalu ations/ and 
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^qrados) aay not eniployecU *in •the same taannex froa university to 
university, or <^ven ' within^ a university. On '-the x>n<? hana# a 
college «ay set vpry^ very higu admission standards; but* once the 
-student in adniitt^?<l will probably not grade stuJefits' work in any 
ainute deqree. On €he 'other hand, undergraduate .admissions 
standards may be int-ent ionally set low, but a high a ttrition .r-ate 
results when tho faculty enforces a very rigid standard of 
evaluation during, the student's first and..s^cond years. Or, as in 
the case of some Community Colleges, open admissions a* p 
compl^^monted by a low standard of evaluation. In any case, the* 
quality of t^o institution may- or may not be affectt^d. 
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* PASS-FAIL GRADING SYSTE'lS: LITKSATUHE REVIEW 

" ' 1^ • ' * * * 

s • Sf:CTION Il£'B5lk£ HI 3 TOR Y OF E VAi3iiIIi^l!S • * 

? * * 

ThP process of the tutor ev^Luatiiv; his §tudeut tas probably 
existed for quite some tirae^ but we have ,no eviclence that , eitli^er 
the results of the evaluation (i«o,^ ffldi;)csr and g^^de^) or • 
certification of learning (diplomas and dogreea) exited' in -the - 
days or the Greek philosophers. Oti,e presumes t;h€n that while 
evaluation took place the results of evaluations were eitber 
coaaunicated orally or non-veroally ^ ^ -n^' v 

Certif icatfion^ as we have come to knpw it today^ prpbably 

'' ' • * 

-began with the creation of colleges and universities dp a^ie^val 
times**' Students ,at 'the University -of Paris^ for instance^ 

• - - ; ' • ^ ' ^ ^ ' y 

presented t hemsolves to the Chancellor to be' examined ^ by him 

before, receiving the , 1 icentia leaen^i (Masking^ '^^bS^ p. 46 et 

^ sea. describes both the University ot Paris' and the Univetsity 

of BTologna • s-gradCiat ion exercises). ' - 

One can presume that thi^ style of finaL ex^m ination. f or a 
deqrep continued even unto the discovery of the new worlds ?1ary 
Smallwood^ (1935) ^ in her study of five Ameri^cah. colonial 
universities, tells us that public graduation ^xami i>ations ^ w^re ; 
, common at Harvard and Yale in the >id-1 7th ceh tur y. At Ha^rvard 

/ .. . . ■ ' - . ■• 

'each qraduand was. «=>x{)ected be exaiained on the subjects of 
Latin, Greek, Hebrew, rheto.ric,. logic, physics .and law--*usud lly 
orally, and by members of the audience or external ^examjlners.' 
(iradudtion was not ^IwAys the foregone. cj)aclusion .it is in 

11 
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today's cot)vocatioh. The shift froai^ an oral to a written 

examination was a late l&ih and early 19th century pvent. Yalp 

University instituted a •biennial' examination in 1830. » As these 

five- schools approached the close of thp 19th century, not enough 

°ti«,e "was av^^il^ble to orally ' examine the candidates for 

graduation' in, depth. A number of , forces le4.to the eventual 

decline of the practice o'f a single public examination for a 

degree, firstly was the sheer nugbexs of students enrolled 

<paltry coap.ared to the numbers in today colleges and 

.universities) . As licknor wrot^=» in 1825: 

\' "For It, is idl'e to think of hurrying^iu a single % 
day^ through the examination of sixty young men in 
the studies of a: year; and it is unreasonable to 
expect the gentlemen -TCexternal . examiners] will 
come f ro'Ri " a distance and .undergo considerabl e . . 
expense * for many daysr order^ to do it more 

thoroughly. A 'good examination of this sort is one 
of the most laborious' and one ot the most valuable 
services that can be' performed for the advancem^ent 
of knowledge;and, if it is to be well done, it 
shouH not ^only be^thorough, patient,- and exact;, 
but, should public at the time,|^nd public in 
its results. "2 ^ \j 

A second major force in the demise of the single final 

ft 

examination can be attributed to the |)rolifera tion of knowledge. 
Not only was it more difrficult for ^students to have a universal 
.grasp o£ knowledge but, perforce, the number of examiners had to 



(1) It is interesting' to learn that approxitaateiy 6S - years 
earlier (1762), ,Yale students refysed to be subjected to ,any 
Gxaiination "...except it be for a degree,...." ( 1^35, p. 35). 
<2) Saskllvood, 1. , o£i i^itix' P* ""^ 
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... r * 

be increased to accoaodate the increased specialization. 

Thus^ in^he last 1*>0-»ye4rs^ a shift has occur' 4 from 
public examinations for a degree held by\external examiners' to 
written tests at the teraiinatibn of a course, held in caaera , and 
judged by the institution's own faculty. 
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SECTION Illi THE FUNCTIONS OF GRADES 

• Stanford Rricksen (1967) lists throe possible functions of 
grades; 1) to satisfy social ' conditions^ priaarily employment 
" bpp'ort unifies, 2) to assist intc?rnal adainistraitivi^ procedure, 
and 3) to provide an evaluative feedback to the student. 

SOCIAL CONDITIONS 

Busine3smen utilize grades as one /ot . their criteria when 
selecting candidates. A recent s^vey by Bailey (1972) of 
governa<=*ntal and ccmB<=»rcial eaployers in -Chicago and environs 
shows that undergraduate and graduate grades are s.^cond in 
" inportaftce only to "Previous work experience." B'ailey conc^ludes 
that: 

"Thp response of the survey group appears to be 
consistent with the ganerally held business view 
that an individual's previous track recopd is the 
best Indicator: of his future performance." p. 18 

The second fliajor group of users of the students' transcripts 
are the graduate and 'professional schools. Admissions cpiBffiittees 
closely review the candidates* transcripts as a routine pre- 
admissions procedure. The topics, of the predictability of grades 
and at the graduate schools' admissions officials' view^ of non- 
traditional grades will be dealt with in later sections. 
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, % 

« 1. 

INTEPNAL PROCEDURE 

Oaually a single symbol*^ representing an t'extended period of 
learning . on a sfecified topic^ a grade encapsule? all that is 
alleged to have tra'nspired duting that period. This singly symbol 
indeed facilitates record keeping. Assume^ for example, that each 
full-time d^Y undergraduate student at the of A, elects five 
courses! One can easily see that the Registrar 's'^office has 
75,000 numbers ^ to transcribe onto 15,000 individual records 
(source: Registrar's Statistics^ UllzllLl) • <^ne stroke per 
evaluation is infinitely less time consuming than the briefest of 
essays. 

Grades also serve other uses in the undergraduate student's 
career. The extremes of the, grade point distribution are used by 
university officials to either bestoic awards, as in the case of a 
high Grade Point Average, or take disciplinary action, a,.s in the 
case of a low. Grade Point Average. ^ 

Finally, grades are employed in periodic decisions about the 
status of the student. Firstly, they determine where a student 
ranks vis-a^vis his peers. Secondly, they indicate if the student 
should be promoted from one year to the next. Thirdly, they are 
used to ascertain the student's candidacy for graduation. 
Fourthly, they are a basis tor the decision to permit a student 
to enrol in more "advanced courses of the same discipline. 

mc .15 
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% 

^ <» 

FiftTilyr they may be used for certain research studies (e.g.r the 
'NcLean report of 1971). Finally^ they facilitate transfer 

procedures both inter- and intra -institutionally. Grades aoe vpry 

" * & 

handy devices to the administrator. • * 

X 

FEEDBACK' 

Rut let US not overlook the student. Hoir do the students 
benefit froB grades? Much literature alleges that grades axe 
useful feedback devices. I light add parenthetically that it^s 
deplorable that this may be in so»e cases> the o nly feedback 
device available to the student. As a feedback^ however^ 
Peldaesser (1972) feels that the student is in a position to 
assess his progress within the learning situation in two 
contexts: firstly^ he can compare^hiaself to the pertoraance of 
his classmates^ and secondly^ he can realize his preferences^ 
abilities and weaknesses^ thereby identifying his career 
objective and areas of competence. 

Haagen {196U) feels that grades guide the student as well as 
motivate him. -r^. 

••Without some form of appraisal that provides 
orientation and ^ confirmation of achievement^ 
attempts at learning are ine ff icient and the 
student becomes demoralized** p. 89 

Warren (1971) points out^ however^ that one should maintain 

the distinction between grades and evaluation; between the end 

result and the process. 

ERIC. 16 
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••The contention that teedback t-o students about 
their perf orfflanc?=?, constitutes an important purpose 
of grades. .. confuses ovaluatioti {the assessment of 
per f orm?i nee) with grading (reporting of the 
assessjfaent re??ults) • A variety of procedu res are 
available to inforsa students about the nature of 
their performance without the publication of a 
sufliraar izing symbol to represent overall 
performance in a course." p. 1.5 

SUMMI^eY 

Grades hav-^ functioned as feeback to the student^ and as 
such c^^n be perceived as imaediate and short lived stiaulii. A 
^student can see^ during the teria^ how well (or poorly) he is 
progressing. Once the term ends^ the final grade becomes the 
artifact of what was purported to have occurred between learner 
and ^utor. Its stimulus -effect upon the student is reaioyed 
(except in the^ case~^ of supplea^^ntal examinations)^ but the 
.artifact remains^ and affects the st^dent^s future. In the near 
future certain advantages of the systpm of higher education (morp 
advanced courses^ intra- and interinst itut iona 1 transter^ etc.) 
may be offer*^d to or withdrawn from him — depending on his 
academic record. Tn the more distant future^ these artifacts 
affect the student's chances for graduate or profo&sional 
education; or eynployment . To the student^ grades , influence not 
only the here and now^ but also his chances at the career of his 
choice. Is it any wonder h^ is tempted to favor these symbols of 
high achievement? 

17 
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SECTION IV J. A LOOK AT IRij2lIi2Mli SSAfiii 

It is a comtnon practice tor the admissions ccmaiittpes of 
qradudte and profpssional schools to examine candidates' 
transcripts. What do thpy look for? Hofeller (1972)^ in her 
survey of 66B deans of th? S. Graduate and Prof eissional 

Programs in liberal arts^ sciences^ education, law, medicine and 
nursing found antong the J91 r-^sponses that: 

\ 

••Grade-point averages remain the single most 
important criteria for the evaluation of the 
graduate school applicants. « p. 4 

\ - This ' one factor was followed very closely by two others; 

\ 

entrance examination scores and the prestige of the undergraduate 
institution. 

\ 

Fnt ranee examinations, *suclr^ ^ s -- t-h e Scholasti^-^^ ptitude TesC- 
|SAT) , the Graduate Record Examinatior. (G^E) and the Killer 
Analogies Test (MAI), as commercial examinations, have undergone 
rigorous trials ot validity and reliability. Can the same be said 
about the Grade Point Average (GEA)? Tt, too, purports to measure 
the concrete acquisition of knowledge, the ability to r'*^ason, to 
cipher, to expound^ etc. tt, too, is a result of an examiaa t ion-- 
or to be more precise, the mean of the weighted scores on a 
null be r of examinations • given by a number of exaiiners. One 
wonders if the nrade Poiat Average has undergone similar tests of 
validity and reliability. 
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RELIABILITY 

<a) Test-Hotest Heliabiliiy 

We b^gin our ejcamination of the r,PA<s reliability by 
assuaing that^ in the caacro-educa tional sense, th€ natufr^^ of a 
high school p.iucation i'^s equival'^nt to the nataro of an 
midexgradudte education; and that the nature of a college 
education is equivalent in nature to a graduate education* We now 
can assum.^ tnat the wholo of the student»s high school '^lucation 
was evaluated and represented by his GPA^ and the whole of his 
college experic»nce is a retcst of his high school education, 
which is in turn represented by his college GPA . If this is the 
case,* th^n ataple evidence exists 'to show that ,hlgh school grades 
and Grad-^ Point Averages produce significant correlations with 
first year college grades andF'trade "^PoTnT " Averages. "^Siailaxlf, 
undergraduate college grades and CPA's are reliable predictors of 
first year graduate school achievement (see Hills^ ig6U; Hills^ 
et 1965; Kluqh 8 Dierley, 19S9; Lannholm, et al^j. 1968; 

Lewis, 19^)6; and Chamberlinr i2t alj^^ 1942). It is i nterest i ng "to 
ob;.erve that th'^* efficacy of the correlations* deteriorates as 
temporal d^.stance between- the two variables increases. Thus the 
high school GPA has a lower correlation coefficient to grdduat*^ 
school GPA'S than it does to first year undergraduate GPA's. 
Rogers ( f9 37) , has shown that each of three incoming classes of 
students had a high correlation cdiefficient between each pair of 
acadeinic terms, but as the length of ti»e between pairs of terms 

19 . 
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incr«^ased^ the correlation coefficients decreased. 

Looking deeper into the*' ftrade* Point Avpraqe^ one easily 
observes that there aie tvo fundamental inputs: the student as 
the • perforaer and tae teacher as the evaludtor. In the 
correlational studies so far^ tue student^ as academic performer 
has been a fixed element. Clark (1964) studied .the the second 
element when he reviewed the grardes earned by students • in 
eighteen separate freshman classes who entered a single 
university between the years t931 and 1958. The composition of 
the group of teachers^ while it undoubtedly did alter during 
those 27 years^ ca.n be assume^ to have remained somewhat stable* 
Each freshman class was^ on the other hand^ entirely new. Clark 
concluded that ' ^ 

"...th^^ ratio of the weighted standard" deviatxon - 

of student averages to the^ standard deviation of 
all qrades^ using the credit hour as a unit^ can 
- be tak«^n as an indication of the reliability of 
the individual Grade-Point Aver^g^es. " p. 430 , 

Thus^ in one university at leasts a certain consistency in 

grading practices by the faculty was present. 

■> 

(b) Tntranural Comparisons of Reliability 

So far «e have looked at the association, bet ween separate 
institutions: high school' to college^ college to graduate school. 
Clark has introduced a new dimension into, our examination ,ot 
college grades: intramural comparisons of reliability. 

20 
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The equivalent forms test of reliai}ility could be applied 
in+ra-institutionally^ if one is to assume that the qfuality and 
the content of different courses offered in different departments 
is roughly equivalent, Thus^ an introductory course in physics is 
thought to be equivalent to an introductory course in chemistry^ 
and both are seen as on a par with a freshman English course — 
at least this is the conclusion one draws from examining the 
weighting . system of ^"credits" promulgated in most ^ coll.ege 
catalogues (see Heffernan^ 1973), What evidence exists of an 
interdepartmental reliability? Do the instructors m various 
subunxts of ,, an institution of higher learning assign the same 
grades to the student body within a given term? 

"The proportions ^of "A»s" given", . says Chamberlin (1942), 
"./•vary not only from college to ^colleg^, department to 
department^ and instructor to instructot, but also with the same 
instructor grading the same aateriaT^ at different times." (p. 
23) 

A dozen years prior to Chamberlin's massive study, Crawford 
ri930) examined th4 grades given to six freshman classes. by 
faculty members in twelve departments at Yale University, and 

observed that 

"•••if is bad enough to have to tie toqetiier so 
many credits as if they were pieces of string 
which eventually must reach a certain definite 
length. It is worse to find some of these pieces 
are rubber bands of'' . variable lengths and 
^ , elasticity. Granted that N»credititis" is in 
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itselt a malignant disease^ so long as it 
persists^ its ravages may at least 'be lessened to 
soae extent by establishing more un iform 
equivalents between the necessary ' credits and 

true perforaance." p. 234. 

— ^ 

Crawtord went on to observe that 

"•••those departments whose marks most vary from 
the class mean also exhibit the most noticeable 
fluctuations from year to year^ as compared even 
with their own subject norms^ These departments 
also tenH' to show the greatest divergpnce between 
grades assigned by the experienced and the 
inexperienced teacher s» p. 2U0 

Crawford*s departments remained anonymous throughout his 

article^ Sor too^ were tne depattaents studied oy Gaicson (1969) • 

Dr. Gamson did^ howev^^r^ assemble her departments under two 

disciplinary rubrics: social and natural sciences. Thp grading 

practices . of thp social science faculty at •Hawthorn* collevje 

were more liberal than^ those of the natural sciencf? faculty in 

the same college (see Table 1 below). 

■ * ^- 

I decided to* rej^licate Gamson*s findings with data at hand. 

I selected thp' grade distributions from each ot five of the 

social and » natura^ sciences departments at a large public 

university in the western part .ot the United States. I '^\^<^ 

selected the grade distributions g,iven in ten introductory level 

(200 level) courses taught at the University of Alberta^ five by 

social science ^departments and five introductory courses ^ four 

natural science departments (data provided by the McLean (1971) 

and Coull (1973) reports) , The results are presentcfd in Table t 

22 . - • . 
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TABLE 1 

Distributions of the Grades Assigned students by 
Selected Social and Natural Science Departments 
at Three Institutions of Higher Learning: 
Gamson^s ♦Hawthorn* Colleger a large public 
University in the western United States, 
and the University of Albertar Canada. 



GRADE 



Hawthorn College * A 


B 


C 


D 


R 


Sum 


Number 


Social Sciences 15 
Natural Sciences 13 


43 
25 


29 
37 


10 
14 


3 
10 


1005J 
100 


251 
214. 


X2 = 10.31, 


df ' 




P < 


0.05 






Hestern U. 5. University^ 














Social Sciences 2U 
Nataral Sciences ' 21 


42 
28 


27 

38 


5 
8 


2 
5 


100% 
100 • 


2,691 
4,341- 

1 


x2 = 6.8a, 


(if = 




P < 


0.20 






Univorsity of Albertag 














9> 8 7 


6 


5 


4 , 


<4 


Sum 


Number 


Social Sciences U 11 21 
Natural Sciences" 3 8 16 


22 
24 


22 
23 


12 
"14 


8 > 
12 


100% 
100 


5,291 
3,518 


xa = 2.36, 


fif = 


6, 


P < 


0.90 







While the freguency distributions of the two scholarly 
divisions in Gamson* s study were' statistically* significantr 
siailar distributions in two large universi ties , one in the U. 
the other in Canada, were not. Based on these United data 



ERLC 



» Both II. S. institutions use a five-letter grading systeip while 
the tlniversitv of^ Alberta is on a 9-point systea (9 - 'excellent^ 
< ^ = F^l). * 

2 Oepartaents in the Ui S. Public University were: Anthropology r 
EconofflicSr Politicail Science^ Psychology, Sociology, Astronoi/r 
Biology, Cheaistry, Geography and PhysicS. For the' U niversity of 
Alberta the subjects were: Anthropology 202, Econoaics 200, 
Political Science 200, Psychology 200, Soci61ogy 200, Biology 
230, Chenistry 200 and 202, Geography 201, and Physics 200« 
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« 

While the tnequency distributions ot the two scholarly 
divisions in Ga»son»s study were statistically significant, 
similar distributions ia two I'^rge universities, one in the U. 
S., the other in Canada, were ^ot. Based on these liaited data 
one. could infer t hat" aeabership in a ^rticular f ield (sociai — or 



natural sciences)^ does not, de facto g result in strict or lenient 
grading practic<=*s. 

T.he differ'^nce in the results of •Hawthorn* College and the 
two universities might be partially attributable to another 
variable: tiae. CBawford observed that th'^ose departments at Yale 
with the widest deviation from the mean also had the "•••aost 
noticeable f luctuat-ions froa year to year," Gaason^s data were 
obtained in the fall of 1962, a few years after •Hawthorn* was 
founded. The grade distributions from the two western 
^ universities were gathered soae nine years later, in the acadealc 
year 1970-71, and fully half a century after the creation of 
these tyo institutions. Surely orie aspect of reliability is that 
tho device measured stands iaautable to the forces of time. The 
Prudential Life ^Insurance Company selected the, Rock of Gibraltar 
as its tradeaark because it connotes an everlasting reliability. 
Are grading practices siailarly unchangeable? Crawford observed 
f Idctuatio^ns. Table 1 hints at the possibility of change over 
tiae. Raliusi^en (1969) provides more conclusive evidence. 
Rasaus'sen found the taculties in the schools of education at six 
aidwes'tern universities during the 195C«g differed significantly 

/ 24 
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in thf,^xr gradinq practices tron the practices of their colleagues 
in schools of business administration and liberal arts. He eiTso 
discovered that the differences presenl in the 1950«s had largely 
been erased in the 1960^s Rasiassen concluded that the grading 
cand standards of the Educjation faculty aeaber^ rose to those -.of 
the faculties in Business Adainistration and Arls. 

Again, using inforaation provided in the' McLean and Goull 
reports, I coapu^ted- the grading practices of the Education, 

Business and Coamerce, and Arts faculties; at the Univers^i^y of 

» >^ 

Alberta. 



COBPtHATI.ONAL PROCED.ORB: HcLeau presents the nuabers of' 9-point 
grades given in 200,300,400,500 600 level courses in each pf 
these faculties. These data appear in Table VTTI of his report. I 
chose the 200 an&. 300 level course? for each of these faculties, 
priaarily because aany Arts students are still in a three-year 
general BA prograa, and to coapare UOO lev^^l courses in Arts with 
the other faculties wouid be pitting honors students* 
capabilities against regular undergraduate students in Business r» 
Coaaerce, and Education. The numerical distributior of each grade 
at each level was converted to a peircentage for each of the three 
years in "the . report. The two leVels were then coabined. These' 
percentages becaae the basis for chi-sguare applications/ ' using 
the Departaent of Educational Research. Services program ^ONP02. I 
realize a two-way analysis of variance would have been a better 
statistical technigue# The data^ however, were not in a f ora 
aaenabie to the departaent's anal^ysis of variance prograas. 
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TABLE 2 



Grade Distrxbutidns of the Teaching Staff ' 
in thre<? 0,nj.versity of Alberta Faculties^ 

expressed as a PerceTil:a^e of all the 
warks give'n by each respective Faculty to 
Students Enrolled in 200 ahd 300 Level Courses^ 
1968-69 to 1971-72 



PART l. INTRAPACULTY COMPARrSON 



FACULTY OF ARTS 





1 


2 


3 


. 4 


5 


6 7 


8 


9 


67-68 


0.9 


2.3 


3.6 


11.9 


21.5 


27.7 20.0 


9.5 


2.6 


68-69 


n.7 




i.2 


-10. 8 


19.6 


27.i3 22.1 


11. a ' 


3.5 


69-70 


0.6 


1.7 


3.5 


10. 2 


19. 3 


26.8 22. a / 


11. 9 


3.6 


70-71 


0.5 


:".3 


2.8 


9.2 


18.3 


27.0. 2U.2 


13.0 


3.,7 


71-72 


, 0.3 


♦ 1.3- 


2.5 


9.0 


13.6 


28.3. 2a, 0- 


12. a 


3.6 






X2 = 


3.35 

> • 


, df = 


32, P 


= 1.00 







Nun ber 
of 
Harks 

21,82 2 
25,89 1 
30, 31 1 
29, 551 
29,339 



BUSINESS & CaMHERCE 



67-68 


0.9 


3 


.5 


6. a 


17. ^ 


26./; 

20.6 • 


21. t» 


13.7' 


5. a 


' 2.2 , 


2,793 


68-69 


1.3 


3 


.7 


5.1 ' 


15. 9 


24.9 


17.0 


7.9 


3.6 


3, 74*7 


69-70 


3.7 


a 


.7 


7.2 


• ia. 5 


2 2.0 


23.7 


JU.2 


6.6 


2.8 


5, -25 2 


70-71 


2.0 


a 


.1 




13.0 


20. 1 


22.5 


19.0 


9.9 


5.0 


5,985 


71-72 


0.9 


a 


.3 


6 3.1 


ia. 9 . 


21.6 


2a. 1 


16.9 


10. a 


3.8 


6,ai 9 



EDUCATION 



X2 = 1 1.95 DF = 32 P = V.OO 



67-68 


0. 


1 


0.9 


1.1 


7. 


a 


17,8 


32.3 


25.2 


11. 5 


3.7 


68-69 


0. 


1 


0.5 


0.8 


a. 


7 


1 2.8 


30. 1 


32.1 


.15,, 0 


3.9 


)&9-70 


0. 


-\ 


t).7 


1 .0 


5. 


7 


ia.2 


29.9 


29.3 


ia. 1 


a. 8 


70-71 


0. 


3 


0.6 


0.8. 


5. 


7 


ia.9 


29. a 


2^.0 


15. J 


5.0 


7,1-72 


0. 


3 


0.5 


1.1 


IT. 


7 


13.8 


28. a 


28.6' 


16. a 


6. -2 


# 






X2 = 


5.36 


DF 




32 P = 


1. 00 









ft, 87 8 
10, 133 
9,33 2 
9,05t» 
8,773 
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PAST II. INTERFACOLTT COflPARISONl 



YEAR 


X2 


P < 


67-68 


18.5. 


.30 


68-69 


2?. 4 


.20 


69-70 


27.7 


.05 


70-71 


15.3 


.50 


7V72 * 


18^^ 


.3t) 



The ' grade, distributions of each of these three faculties have, 
been asseibled by year. For exaaple, the 1967-68 distribution of 
'the Faculty of Arts was joined by the 1967-68 dir> tributions of 
.the* Faculties of Business & Coiaaerce and Education to nalce a 3 X 
*J natrix. There were sixteen degrees of freedoa 



erJc 
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The teaching ^statf in the faculties of Arts^ Business 6 
Coa»erce^ a^nd Education remained consistent in their various 
grading practicps over the five years re^viewed (spe Part I); but 
vith each successive year the differences between the grade 
distributions given by each faculty varied^ froa a position of 
loose agreement in 1967-68 to one of statistically significant 
difference in 1969-70^ and seemingly following a curvilinear 
trertd back to homogeneity in 1970-71. * 

» 

(c) Saniiiarv of Reliability 

I 

Standard reliability tests of college igrades^ when aj/plied 

between levels of educationr are extremely dependable. In the 

« 

macro-educational ^ sense^ grades and Grad.e Point Averages are 
reliable, and can be used as predictors of near future grade 
performance. College grades appear to be consistently applied to 
alternating freshman claa3es at one university, over a 27 year 
peri*o(l- of time^ — so longevity adds credence Xo this examination 
of .re.1 lability. 

Some writers (notably Crawford and Ghamiperlin) contend^ 
hcweverr that grading practices vary within institutions. As much 
evidence (?xi<?ts to suggest that there is a consistent grading 
pattern among department's and schools as there is evidence to 
imply that grading patterns by departments and schools are 
capricious* The presence of other^ potential intervening 
conditions (calibre of each class of students^ 'a change in 
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^ administration^ the proscriptions and sanctions of university 
rules and regulations, etc.) inhibits more detailed analysis of 
these data. One can conclude that grades and grading. patterns are 
fundamentally reliable, however. It should be stressed that even 
with a high correlation coefficient ot .60, only one-third (. 36) 
of the variance in grades received can be accounted for; ind 
al^though one variable antedates the other, causality can not 
really be presumed.' 

7 _ .... - — 

VALIDITY 

Reliability is only one* half ot the twin approaches to 
assessing the credibility of college grades. Both reliability and 
validity must pass their respective tests if. the phenomenon, under 
investigation is to be judged worthy. 

Simply put •validity* asks the question: How accurately 
what we peasure truly represented by our measuring devices? 
Obviously one way to test the validity of a grade is to examine 
what, it symbolizes, 

" Warren (1971) suggests that a grade rep^sents a, composite 
. of the- evaluations covering many dimensions of the studeht»s 
learning. Thus the letter •'B** in philosophy may be equated -with 
the student's ability to think discriminately and tc communicate 
logically t -d cogently. The same "B" in a science course may 
represent his ability to handle mathematical formulae, manipulate 
laboratory apparati, and memorize facts. Gamson (1969), in her 

ERIC . 29 
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ft * 

jstudy of ' Hawthorn • college^ founii that" the social scientists 
t*?nded >to include the humanistic qOalitios of the student when 
arriving at a qrade (e.g.^ the potential of the student^ nis 
enthusiasm^ his willingness to work hard^ his out side-of -cl ass 
activities^ etc.) whiie the faculty in the natural science's 
limited themselves more to academic performance on quizzes^ 
laboratory reports ^ and examinations. This may also flrccounit_^_Ji5X-. 
t_he _wjJB---^di-scH^epuncx^£ In the grade distributions between the 
social and p^sical scientists at •Hawthorn* college. 

If evaluat\ors make valid evaluations^ then a'grcup of raters 
should assess the same stimulus essentially the 'same way or 
statistically speaking^ the variance about the mean shoiild be 
extremely small and the distribution should be' leptokurtic. 

(a) Intrinsic Validity 

Examiner if ycu will^ pi^'^se/ the frequency distributions 

^> 

set out in Table 3, 



^ no 

ERLC / 
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TABLE 3 



54 
55 



A Distribution of Percentage Harks on 
Two High School English Themes, 
a Gecnetry Problem and a History Paper. 



English 
Theme A 



English 
Thete E 



Geometry 
Problem 



Hi^atpry 
Paper 



58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 
72 
7^( 
74 
,75 
76 
77 
78 
79 
-80 
81 
82 
83 
84 



* 

**** 
*** " 
******* 
** 

***** 

**** 

**** 

********* 
****** 
**** 
**** 

******** 
******** 
^*** 

d*****itf* 

I 



Total 8.1 , 
s.a. 5.04 



♦♦♦♦ 

♦♦♦♦ 

♦ \ 

HO 
74.95 
5.22 



♦ 

4t ^♦♦♦^ 

♦ ♦♦♦♦ 

j|E4t4t4t4t ♦♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 
^^^^^ 

4t4i4t4t4t ♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

**♦ 

♦ ♦♦♦ 



113 
75.09 

5.04 



♦ ♦♦♦ 



42 
75. 5^ ' 
4.63 
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These' histoqraais are not at all unlike the scores that a 
typical class of students have ea^rned on an exaaination. The 
startling feature of these yraphs is that they were not the 
scores of the students, but the evaluations by a number of 
experienced teachers whc graded the saa^ answer to the same 
question* Strach (1912, 1913a, 1913b), took a typical high school 
Englisli theae, a representative History essay and a comaon • 
Geoaetry problem and sent theia to a group of high* school teachers 
in the state of Ohio* He asked each teacher to grade the quiz, 
using the saae standards as were currently employed in his high . 
school. All of the high schooLs at this tiae were using 
percentages. Soae of the hiqh schools set the passing criterion 
at 65%, others at 70%, 'and still others at 7S%. All cf the graphs 
have been redrawn, using standard scores, where the criterion 
(passing) .score was set at 75% and a standard deviation set at 
5%. 

Now, if grades are supposed to represent a degree of 
achieveaent and if the theae written by one English student 
reflects his coaaand ot the language, then all high school 
English teachers in this study should have observed the saae 
level cf aastery. As it was, one English teacher graded the paper 
lilill f2iil stand ard ^evi-^tioi|s below the average ot all the 
English t'eacbers. 

The reader probably can think of numerous instances when he 
O „ and his colleagues have discovered that they employ differing 

ERLC 
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f 

criteria xn assessing the scholastic ability of their pupils^ and 
this phenooencn casts serious doubt on the credibility of each 
grade* If a jingle grade symbolizes a unique arrangement of 
- evaluative devices drawn from a mosiac of all possible means to 
judge the s^tuden-tAs HP®rf^r«aftee^ t-hett i± -s^h c u Id ^ f oHotr irta^a 
collection of all these syabols, allegedly equal in meaning^ 
should represent the le'^'el of scholarship of its owner* 

%^ 

Chansky (1964) argues that the grade^ the essential 
ingredient to the GPA^ has no inherently stable meaning (evidence 
of this has already been presented in Table 3) • 

Perry (196R) concurs* The hypothetical student can balance a 
sign of poor scholarship (a "P" in English^ for example) against 
evidence of good scholarship (a "B" in mathematics)* The average^ 
♦•C*'^ permits the student to continue his education^ but does not^ 
by any stretch of the imagination^ assume that he is any better 
student of English* 

(b) Predictive Validity 

Grades are thought tc reflect some facet of manis acumen* 

Other measures of man's intelligence and scholastic aptitude 

exist* These measures can be employed^ by means of multiple 
regression, to predict the level of scholastic achievement in 

college, and a measure of the validity of grades, as symbols 

representing scholarship, can be interpreted from the results* 
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This is precisely what .^liKen (1963) did. His work Mas replicated 
by Miller (1969) and Wilson (1970). 

All three au€hors have separately demonstrated that the 
Grade Point Average does not move concoamitantly ^ith< measured 
levels of intelligence. Aik^^ii^ for iustance^ examined three 
incooinq treshaan classes of 1959, 1960 and 1961 at Woaen's 
College of the University of North Carolina. Rean SAT Verbal 
scores increased in this three year period by some 6«8 points.' 
'lean SAT Math scores increase^ 5.95 points. Moreover, high school 
GPA and class rank in high school at the tisie of graduation had 
^ increased noticeably during the same period for each successive 
Freshman class. Using these data, Aiken produced a multiple 
regression coefficient with which he could predict the year-end 
Freshman Grade Point Average for each cohort. This Grade Point 
Average, when contrasted to th-^ actual freshman year-end GPA, 
showed the actual GPA to fce <nucn lower than than predicted:* 

Wilso.n pos^^s a disturbing conundrum when he says: 



"...if the level of f rcshman-year grades docf? - 
no,t increase - as the quality ot grade-rola tod 
student input increases, then grading standards, 
may be said to have changed — to have i^eccao roore 
stringent during' the period under conside ration. •* 
pp. 47-48 

r 

% It would appear as if, unlike the economy, laculties in 

m. 

institutions cf higher leSming have manaijed to enhance rather 
than aevalue the worth ot a yrade. It.seeos quite evident froa 

ERIC 
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thpso three studiJ^s that a "C" ouys more .student intellect ua 1 

4 

input in 1 970 than it did in 19b0 or 
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(c) Conclusions 

Tollpge qradv^s havp been -^xtant in )iigher learning since the 
tniddl'^ ot the nineteenth' century,, Num^^rous scales have been 
cievised, ranging in cali^bration from one hundred (as in 
percentages) to one (as in the current Pdss/No Record 
'nontraditiohal^ grade). 

In this paper I have attempted to analyze the reliability 
and validity of this evaluative technique. The greatest number of 
studies so far have dwelt on the predictive association ot the 
students^ Grade Joint • Averages at -a lower educational level to 
tb^ii: academic p<=rformance in the next higher level. When the 
ffieasurt'd performance of larg^ numbers of students are so studied, 
the criterion of reliability is easily set. 

lihen one shifts his jaze to the grading practices of 
teachers, the criterion of consistency is not :.;c easily met. 
Intramural grading practices are errai;i^ .and perhaps (although 
there is not enough evidence to sustain^^this ntatoment) may even 

be influenced by seme unknown cyclical conditions. 

\ 

Very serious doubt arises when one examines the validity of 

arades. It would sf^^ecn that a niultitude of distinct 

characteristics are evaluated when instructors set out grades. 

Some protoissors rate recall highly, others novelty and 

creativity. ScniP professors stress verbal lucidity, still /others 

\ 

Q problem solving abilitiee* Whatever the idiosyncratic propeXtici? 
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of t-he teacher, he resorts t-.o placinq his ei^aluaticn on a coaiaor. 
r,C'ile, Thus royriad value judqm^nts, ^aqh indepen.ient ly derived 
and based on dittotent value systenis^ are mixed and pure<^d into a 
mishraash dubbed thp G?A, And, as wp all know. Grade' Point 
Avteraqcs are the pabuluiu >which austaxas hight^r learnincj. ^ 
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SECTION V. NEW FORMS OF QRADES 

The ' 'American Association of ColiP>^e Bogistrars and 
Admissions , Officer? (Oliver, 1971) has recently cbcservied anx 
Increase in the usie of new systems for recording the evaluations 
of student proqress. Mote coramon forms of recording torindl 
^Valuations (percentage?, letter grades and stanin^s) have, at 
time-s, been replaced by a three ^art system (Hoaors-E.ass-Faii) ; a 
two part system (Pass-Fail, Cr»fdit-No Credit) ; and a 'jingle class 
system (Written evaluations or Pass-No Record grades).. All of 
these systemsv tend to come under the rubric "-rion-trAdit ional 
grading practices" which seems rather ' lud icrous when the 
"traditional" systeS' has been in existence little more than a 
century and a halt.»..Thts particular study, is going to exainine 

the Pass/F*4il . system r-,, and ?*shall, temporarily, set aside other 



''(1) This- depends on on««s historical perspective Harvard 
college, the first North American university (1h3f,) did not 
practice "Grading" until the oid-eighteen hundred's, some 200 
years after its foundation. Although Harvard antedates the 
university ot New Drunswic); by a cs^ntury and a half (1675), it 
is, in turn, second to the University of Mexico (1':'^^1) in tho 
academic processic* of the western heaiisphere. Mexico, first in 
♦■he west, is two or more centuries lunior to such Kuropean 
institutions of higher learning as: Universita ucgli Studi, 
Bologna and Universite do Paris (both ioundo.d sometime m the 
nth centur.y), Un iversite, De Montpelles ( 1.T80) Universita Degli 
Studi, Moderna (1175), Oxford and Cambridge Universiti-s (both 
ca. 12th century), Univeroita Degli Studi,NaFlrs „- (1 22a) , 
Ifniversita Degli Studi, Bcma (13Q3), Ruprect Karl liniversitat 
(Heidelberg) ( 1386) , Aberdeen tlnivf-rsity (149(4), and Albert 
Ludwigs Universitat (1454). It would sees reasonablp that, if 
these western European universities had practiced torm-ond 
grading, that Harvard and the University of Mexico would have 
also engaged in the same tradition. Yet Harvard defexred such a 
procedure for 150 years. QED, the nor*- traditiojial practice of a 
O sinq-le public examination was in effect. V 
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forms of non-tfaiitional grading. 

Iji this sf^c^ian wp sh^^ill view the PdS'S-Faii tocsin of ^jrdding 

from four perr^pectives. In the f\rst instance we shall examiite 
the extent pt tho populaL'ity of the Pass-Fail grading system 
amonq students, institutions, and adniissions of^cers. Because 
Pass-Fail is said to internalize the learner's motivation the 
next p^^rspective will review what the literature has^ to say about 
thtj student working harder — or less hard--at his studif-s whc^n he 

I 

elects a Pass-Fail option. We will examine what has happpued to 
the studient's grade ^and GPA when he elf;;c.ts a course under the 
Pass/Fai]] option from the third perspective* Finally we ^ will 
exaraino /the issues ot the iStudent^s 'desire ' to pxploxe n<5n- 
reqiiirpd subjects und^r Fass/Farl, • th*^ Pass/Fail election in 
relation' to his academic wcrkload, and the effect of two grdvimg 
systems jcoexistinq within tiie acaiemic comniunity. 

; 

ACADEf1IA»S PESP0M3F TO PASS-FAIL > 

(a) Popularity Among Students 

The Pass/Fail grading system, so Smallwood (1^^) reports, 
was.* tried briefly by the University of nichigan'\ii) JttS 1 . The 
practice of Pass/Fail was again tried about a century later. When 
Princeton University (see Karlins, Kaplan & Stuart, 1969) offered 
this alternative tc its u ppercla-ssmen. A review of reports from- 
some of the earl^ier universities- which tried ,Pass/Fail 
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(Washington, Illinois, Princeton; Brandeis, -apd > thp Ber keif / 

campus of the. University ot V:diif orniri) , segm" to indicate the 

ratio of Pass/Fail symbols tp all the other marks, expressed as a 

percentage, in'^reaijes during the tirs^- y\M r two, th-en ^.levels 

' out at'about"lO% of the toUvL populatioft oJ: undergraduate grades 

> admiAistered by a particular institution. Susloii' <1^7J) found 

that in the six years Pass/Not Pass (P/NP) h'ad been used at the 

University ' of Calito-rnia (Berkeley) the percent.Mje of P/NP grades 
-* >\ * 

to all undergraduate grades stabilized between 10% and 11%. 

i ' ■ - 

Johansson^ fiossoadnn and^ zVndell (1971) report, that 

«...a loss of the popularity of the ungraded 
option after the fxrst year was 'the outstanding - 
^ . finding troro the data. 'Almost t>alf of the . 1969 
registrants tock' a S^U ^Successful -Unsuccessful] 
course; this percentage dropped to about one-tftird 
in 19^0* Women and' freshiaen, in particular, tended 
to'talce the S-U option less frequently in 1970 
oven "though freshmen were allowed an unrestricted 
number o^ S-U ccurses in*'^1970, o^nl y .about 1% of. /' 
the " treshaen class ^ op^ed iot more t han one 
ungraded course during .the spring term, iadicating^ - 
that students, maght 'b^e concerned about not 
overloading thoir academic records ^ith ungraded 
courses. " p. 275 



(b)' M:>opularity Among Nort.h Aaioricdn Galieges and 
Universities 

The Oliver report .(1971) reports that 60% at the 1,J01 North 
American colleges a;\d univ.ersities who, fespondod to the AACHAO 
•questionnaire had mdicatrd that they were nov .using some 

forB ot non-tcaditionai qradiYiq" in their record Keeping systems. 
V ■ 40 
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Thr*5§ of th€' twenty C'^nadian »iastit ut ions of hiqhor fnlucation in 
Oliver's survey- reforted using a combination ot* traditional and 
Hon- 1 raditional' grading. Non-- traditions 1 ^r^diug^of undergraduate* 
«ork is ' a Vt^ry recent phenp^aienon , as most ot the responding 
institutions in North Araerica sard the change had occurred within 
the last two years. It would be too early to estiHidt€ hov rauch of 
a toothoid non-traditional grading. will havp had on the more 
traditional systeas- 



.(c) Popularity Among Admissions Otficers r Adiaissions 
Committees ' 

La 

Lawrence Hanlcn (1^64) indicated thdtr as the admissions 
officer for hrs ffedical school; he and n:any of his counterparts 
are conf ron ted with a riU{i\t:cr ot . problems which result from non-- 
traditional grades. He said: 

"Knowledge or the coaiparattve standing is a 
. ^ ' necessit^Y in evaluating .the academic attainiaont of 
students froifl tne fpw schools that do net report 
' > • in terms of any of tho usual giading systeins*.. In 
my ^experience with some of thes(^ unusual icethods 
of porting academic standings , there is 
freoaently so much uncertainty about a student's 
aca.demic ability tKat h^^ simply cannot be 
« considered tor adinissiou. p* 95 

Fiofaller (1972) > in her nurvey of three hundred and ninety- 
one deans of graduate and professional schools in arts^ sciences, 
education, .fliedicine,. law and nursing, found that the clear 
majority of graduat^^ nd professional schools report the practice 
of re Toiifjut ln<] the Grade-Point Averages ot applicants, not only 
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to i]dir\ a foeasure cf the"^ f^tuden t ' s ^per f ormance in hi.o radjor or 

senior year, but also to justify the GPA for possii^lp inclusion 

of Pass/Fail grades. Hofeller said that ' 

"••'.the outstanding studf?nt, whose credentials 
include exceptional test scores, an academically 
pre stigious col lege, and out standing 

recoffifflendations, may suffer little jeopardy from a 
choice cf non- traditional grades. However, a well 
qualified, but no (sic) noticeal unique applicant 
who opts for Pass/Fail qradi may , well be 
discriminated against in favor ot his potentially 
less a-tle but mete traditicnal peer. Although this 
trend • tnight alter drastically, its • present 
direction is of imaaediate concern to cont eiaporary 
st^udents." p. 11 I" 

Rossiaann (1970) obtained' responses from ♦•hirty graS^ate 
schools 'and. fifteen prof essional schools to his question 
concerning Sa tisfactory-Unsatisiactory (S-U) grades. He learned 
that both sets or deans do not like to s^e. a proponderance of S-U 
or non-tradi tiona 1 grades on a transcript. Hossman contends that 
a large number of non- traditicnal grades weakens the candidate' 
chances of being admitted expecially if these qtadrz were in 
his ojajor. ^ 

This same concern extends even to Admissions Officers at the 
undergraduate level. Oberteuffer (1970), in her survey of 213 
undergraduate institutions found th^it '37 of the l^^S respondents 
(approximately 1/3) telt that non-trauit ion<il gradin.j would be 
definitely detrimental to the admissions possibilities of a 
prospective student. 



One underqra duate ddaiissions officer respond^-d to the 
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Oborteuffer questicnnaire by saying: 

e 

"Grad^^s represent diliyeace, t iisc- bu d<jet in^, seTf- 
. -^.disciplines ef'fcrt, <\nd perseverance* What are you 
afraid >of?« 

' It becoroes evident that . ftdmissions Officers at the 
undergraduate and graduate levels ar<^ not overjoyed at' the 
thought of reviewing transcripts containing a large number of 
non-traditional grades. 

STUDENT MOTIVATION 

A non-traditicnal grading ^ysLyUi" such afe the Pass/Fail 
systeia^ is said to facilitate learning Decuase it shifts an 
emphasis on learning away frora the external rootivaticn (getting a 
'good* grade) towards internal motivation (•! want to loarn 
something about this subject'). Under tho nun- tradi t lonal grading 
system, the studPiU can look within him->elf tor his own measure 
or cognition, that is, he can see for himself what it is -he knows 
and does not know, and furthermore, precisely what it is tKat he 
want to know. The desire to know, rather than the d^^sire to 
obtain a pleasing grade "beccmcs the dominant drive. 

!?aiiDi (1967) puts this argument cogently when h€ said: 

"..•the most t^^iling criticisfn of all gradin.q 
systems is this: that the inc»?ntivu and di L5Ci[dine 
they foster arc incentives to beat the grading 
system itselt (rather than towa.rds scholarship), 
and discipline in the direction of safe conformity 
(rather than in the habits of l<^arning)." p. 311 
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Proponents maintain that the non- traditional form of grading 
also allows the teacher to put wore emphasis on teaching. 
Marshall (1971) suggests that individual descriptions of the 
students (one form of ncn- tra ditional grading) serves a double 
function: it provides all the desiderata many graduate school 
admissions committees think they need (see Oliver^ 1971^ pages 29 
& 30)^ and it permits the instructor to devote himself ^ in a 
small way, to the individual ^student. The reader may look askance 
at this last assertion, but a study by Page (1958) offers 
evidence that personal feedback, even in the inconspicuous medium 
of written comments on an objective examination, is a strong 
motivation to learning. 

opponents of the Pass/Fail system have suggested that such a 
system tends to create a feeling of indolence and slov^nlynoss 
among students. What evidence does one have from the literature 
to support this? 

Karlings, Kaplin and Stuart (1969) in their study at 
Princeton Unversity, find that students reported 72* said they 
felt they had wcrked closer to their capacity ".;.in a 
numerically graded course rather than one graded Pass/Fail". 

Further on in the report, these authors indicated that 79% 
of these 1,006 responding students said that "If I knew my course 
were being graded 1-7, I would work harder. and 7US felt that 
taking a Pass/Pail course had allowed them more time to study for 
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Other courses. 

The student survey at Princeton also reported that their 
students did^ on the average^ BOX of the assigned readings in, the 
graded courses buy only 61% of the assigned readings in the 
Pass/Fail course, ' Students ai<^o reported attending 65% of the 
graded courses* lectures and precepts^ but ouly 7ax of the 
Pass/Fail courses* lectures and precepts. 

'> 

Stallings and Smock (1971), in a poll at the University of 

Illinois, learnpd thatithe most ot the? students did only a 

I 

oinioua of worlt required f-or d "D". Bam, et aU (1971) at Ohio 
Univcrsity'^report that only 3U of the 344. responding students 
worked hard enough to p^ss the course, and an. additional 62% 
worked hard enough to meet their Grade Point Average. 

But contrary evidence also exists. In an earlier study by 
Stallings, Wclff and rtaehr - (1969) found that the, students 
electing Pass/Fail carried a significantly higher couroe load (F 
= 11.078, df = 1r150, P > ,01), which suggests that while the 
Pass/Fail student »ay have eased up on one particular course, he 
compensated for it by increasing his course load. Suslow (1973) 
also found that students with high levels of s-cholarship elected 
an extra course under Pass/No Pass (P/NP) in order to graduate 
sooner. 

Merryman 8 Kiriaan (1971) reported that B0% of the 
respondents (N-63) said that the Credit/No Credit reduced thf; 
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pressure for cjiadps and dboiit 6U% .said they did ar> much work for 
thp Credit/No Credit course as they did toe courses gradpd in the 
conventional laannet. 

Jess^ and Sia;on (1971) compared the 'diaries* of medical 
students at t he'^Un iver sit y of \:aiiforTiia {San Dieqo) to similar 
ono.s kept by aipdical students at tho Univprsity of Illinois. 
Avoragt times reported studying and }Si related academic 
activities between the medical ^students "?^t the^Go two universities 
w^ro essentially the same, oven though the San Diago Medical 
School was completely under \ non-traditional grading system. 

A continuing debate has occurred in academic circles 
concerning the scholastic performance of students who elect 
courses undpr a Pass/Fail grading systrm. Proponents ot tne non- 
traditional grading systeai claim that students learn just as much 
and perform just as well students laboring under the more 

traditional grading system. Opponents to the non--tradit io nal 
system tactfully suggest that students do not learn as much when 
the motivation to achiov-^ a grade has be^^^n re:iioved. In r-viewing 
the literaturor I considered two issues: the grades those two 
groups of students received when the instructor war> aware that 
both systems were used in his course, and t(it- grades those two 
groups of students received wh^u the im.tructor w6;; blind to 
which students elected Pass/Fail. It is my asuiiiprion that if the 
instructor knows which ot his students are under a P\ss/Fail 
system, hr- will bo either more punitive or more lax m his 



40 

' qr^iliaq, deptMidiiiq upon hi. >>iL..or:al ittituiP:^ towards th*^ nonj 
tudditiondl ^jraamc systofns, 

Sffiith (1^71) .it the ijniver'oitv or TLimois, ciiicago circle, 
pxaminpfl tho qrados r^cciv^rd ny the--^- L>tiirients vnho elected a ^ 
Pas3/Fail on a th^^ qidvies ct 2, US stu'it-nts who elect<=»d the 
Pass/Pail. The insti:uctcri= m .-^very rase wf^re blind to which 
students electel this fjartxcular option. The grades received by 
thPS^ students olectinq a V^-n.^i/Fdil werr neixer thau the grades 
received by the non-Pdss/Faii students tho same ccursoG. Smith 
went on to point out, uowpv-.h", that t hr- stuaents who elected 
Pass/Fdil receivoi a Pascr/r-.ii ji.ido ^.hic^r: woald havp been lower 
than their GradG-Pcint Averi^jp. 

Barbara Von Witt-ich' (1'*;;^) yiaii-'i t.,^ st.ud^-nto in br-ginnintj 
fOFRign lanquagf^ rcuL:,/'.-. fit-r.: , .St>an-,..sh rind Russian). 

Threo hundr'-d Mv;. ..I i ^ ,:its ot !. 'V* ^) -jradFrits in these 

courses had olect*-] P:i;s/fd i i ,a 1 in! h- y r.;-.-ived conventional 
grade.s, th<^ir qrades wo^ji born lo,/^r tj.an tiie S70 who chose 

to rptnaiii und^T Hio tTiciriona: .y .r.-.-.. Tn-i in£tructorE who 
dward/-c! thosf' qialfs iid net Ka-^w wiucr, ot tt,.'ii: studentn elected 
the Pass/Fail opticn. 

Karlings et al^ (is^^j), at Piluc^toa lini *'^r s it y discovered 
/ m thf>ir survc/ ot it:' ^tU'i *^^:^ ti.;t i; i' ai 1 t^tu-lents would 
have earned a qrad - whirii ou^. tull j; ad-^ lower than th<»ir 

GPA. 
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Sgan'" (1970) found that students at every class level t^xcept 
the Senior level who elected a Pass/FaiJ course at Brandeis 
University had siqnif ica rtly lower Grade Point Averages than ttie 
average GPA of all the members of that class. Thus ' Freshmen who 
elected P/F courses had a GPA of 2.34 (on a four point scale' 
where A=4.0)V and the class GPA for all Freshaen vas 2.90. 

Perhaps th^ mcst extensive* field experiment on the topic of 
Pass/Fail and acadeoic perforaance occurred at the Cortland 
campus of the State University of New York. Geld, Reilly/ 
Silberman and Lehr (1971) were able to divide a Freshman class 
into three qroups and a Junior .class into two groups. The 
Freshaian class was divided by its choice ot Pass/Fail election: 
wh^re^ all the Freshmen in the first group chose to have all their 
courses under Pass/Fail; the Freshmen in the second group chose 
to have only one course under Pass/Fail^ and the Freshmen in the 
third group chose to have nonp of their courses under Pass/Fail. 
The Junior standing students were given only one option: to elect 
one course under Pass/Fail, and they were then randomly divided, 
where some were allowed to have that option while the rest were 
denied ^t. The course instructors nere not inforaed of the 

* 

student's choice or his group membership. The instructors 
submitted letter grader (A, B,.C, D, E) • for all students. These 
grades were given the " usual weighting by the pxpetiment ers 
(A=U.O, B=3.0, etc.) and a Grade Point Average (GPA) war. computed 
O for monbers of each group. A difference of „ means test (t-test) 
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I 

van appiir-d to these data, th-i rosultr, of which appear in rabl-> 

a, ^ Table u 

A Cittorence of Heans Tost ot Fre^Jhmen whc 
took all theij Courses Under Pass/Fail to 
Freshmpn vho took all theit Courses Und^r the L^^tt^^r Grad^, oy^ 

Seroestar . 



EXFERIHFNTAI. CONTROL < 

GPA Number GPA Number siqnifcancp 

Fr<^shnsan Year 

Fall of '67 1,67 29 2/2^ 27 p < .01 

SophoDRcre Year 

Fall of '68 2, 28 22 2,7? 2a p < .01 

Junior Year 

Fall of '69 2.68 18 2.85 20 n.s. 



Significant difforoiices in acaclemic per f ocmance , as meafrurGd 
by traditional grades, appeared ii. thf^ Fr.^shinan and Soph-oraorfi 
years of the Gold, study. Th i S5<ji f f .^ren ce was prased in 

^- the Junior Year. One tactor tae ^xpf/im^ ntpc s could not conttol 
was atri-rition, cithpr fcr \cluntary or institutionally enforced 
reasons. Thus the eleven subject.s in the oxiv^rimental group and 
seven subjects in the control group wno withdrew may navo 
actually been difterent in their academic perof riaance. 

Gold and his colleagues then compared their second group of 
Froshmen, thos^ vhc were allowed to elfict only pno cour--5c under 
- Pass/Pail, to three other f xperiiaental groups: (1) Fre.jhinon who 
wer^* denied the one-course P/P option, (2) Junior level students 
who had a linqlo course election urd<-r P/F, and (3) Junior level 
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jtu^t»:»n^r, who w-r"^ iK-ni-.^d thr .ki^c; -cou r£.^^ oi.^Qtion unlor t'/i' • "^h^ 

T'^i^ult-.s (t-tpst) fqr two c i ^-^-^ ;l i^^-. : (1) th<- rourr.c which th-^^ 
^^xp'-Tiron^ a I •^ut^v-^cts took und'^u ?/F (:o(nf>a r ■- d to th roars-? which 
th^* control sobjec^s wanted to take und.^r P/F but wert-- i->nied th'^- 
oii^ion, du-l (2) rill thp cth^T cours^^s oloctPd by the stud^^ntr* in 
thos'^ groups. S 

A Oiffcrenc-- ol ^oans (t-r-nt) ji (1) :3in^jle couro*^ Grado-^ ot (a) 
'^hoso who had thp' F/F option o {b) Tho;^'r"who w(^ro d^ni^i it, and' 
(2) th^" rir<id^s larned, in ill the othor Courses i>y (a) Fiiose who 
h \d th-; Smqlc Course P/F option, in1 (b) Tho.s*" who wor^^ dt?ni"d 

th*^ P/F ot^tion, DV Cla,Si> L«^v»^l 

5inqlo Course f'K-c/, ion Ml 0*-hor Cournr:; 

^XL«1 '^-)•vt. ryp'l Cont. 

G PA N 'J p A N Sin. Gi' A GP A S ig . 

Fr^' ■^hn'.^'-n 1.^>7 71 f) ) n.r.. 2.2 3 2.15 n.r>. 

Junior 2^07 ^± 2iU0 Hop < .O'i ^-Zli i-iii^ ^i*-"^* 
'^otdi I.H^) lf)0 2. IS 1S1 p < .0^ 2.SU 2.52 n.H. 

ilunior ^1 rtui»;nts or.viously c^rivci low-.*r qradr^ m ^ho 
on*^ cour.^p wh-r- th-^y bin th.^ F/K option, but iid i.^- wpil aj-i 
th^Mf control ccun mr p<irti= in -ill thr othrr courn^^**:; elrc^^^d that 
Thii; su'^q^^ots d IdXity ot rnotivation foi th/.-. jr-ia* m 
tn^^ r/l c<)urr,o# ha,t not/, Ct»;rs, u ilv <\ dr»t<^i joi ^i^ion ct effort ir 
oth^'^r cours<=^H. 

O , Thcr^- nas it-Mi '^chi- Lt»fjrtr, in *-h/' iit v^raiat'-^ wn.-^rt ot wi.r 
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I * 

nor known i^f th^ ir.stractcr dii indood know- ut the r»t.ud^nits» 
elections. Quann (1^72) oxa:nin^>d qiad^s ovor a three ^ernest^^r 
period of time anrl repocted' taat more stud^atr> electing P/F 
sustain<^d' Eailinj qcades {2"^.^%) than those who chc:.ip to reraaiu 
ikthp more ccnvf^n tional system (7.7^) • Conv^r.sely, few^^r ot the 
sta\^rts who elected Pass/Fail earned A*s {3.B^() when compared to 
the B^re traditional group {21.3^). A clii-square distribution of 

these tw\) distributions i-s ^ven more strikinq, <x^^= 29. b8, df = 

\ t 

a, £> < .oo\j) . ' . , 

StallingX^ . a rd Saiock (1971) repor*- tnat t h'j pass/Pail 

\ * 
\ * 

students rf=ceiv\d a grade whicii Wi-s 0.7 lower {on a touf-point 

\ 

scale) than the'^non-Pass/^'ail studentn when these ?tudont3 took 
the same course. Sqan (1^70) found that students at pvery class 
level except the Senior level who elected a P/F course at 
BrandPis tlniversity had r^iqnificantly lower GPA *s than the 
av^^rag^= ^,PA of all in'^a.b^r^ of that class. Thus Freshmen who 
elected P/F courses had a GPA of ^•3U (on a U-point scale), and 
the class Grade Point Average tor all' Freshmen was 2,^0, 
signi t ican tly highpr, 

THF KFPECT ON GHADE-POINT AV^'^^^AGFS 

ouann (1^71) re ports thit the differences ho^twc^Mi Graae- 
•Pomt Avpragos of the • who/ elected P.iss/Fail at Washington State 
University and those who dia not wer^ very minor, stall ings, 
l^oltr and >!'aehr '(1969) found,, at the Univt-rsity or Illinois, that 
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y 

tho students who had electod a Pass/faii cour^se c^arnei a 
significantly hiqher Grade-Point Averagp than tuose who had not 
elected Pass/Fail, 

EXPLORATION, ACADEMIC WORKLOAD a nd -G PESHAH • S LAW 
(a) Exploration 

In a survey o£ stadsnts electing Pass/Fail courses at the 
University of Illinois (Urbana), Stallings and Smock (1971) ^ 
learned that the responding student^ expressed 'favor for the ^ 
Pass/Fail system when exploring courses which might be 
academically demanding. Ip a sister un iversity , in the State of 
Illinois, Reiner 6 Jung (1972) discovered that the P/F was used 
more often in non-Kiajor courses, but thoso who used the P/F 
option (1) did cot achieve as well ag- their previous acadetaic 
record would indicate they should have and f2) did less well in 

V 

the P/P courses than classmates in-the sarae courses under the 
traditional grading system. ' , 

What may have been the opinion on on*^ campus is not, shared,, 
by the opinions of students on; other campuses, i^uann ( 1972) 
reports that the students at Washington State University did not 
use the Pass/Pail systetu to venture into unt^rietj ares.cBain^ 
Hales and Rand {1*7:>), m a survey of 344 students taking the 
Pa.ss/Kdil option "at Ohio University, discovered than only 9% 
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{N=31) ot th^ rey>pon^]ent'.^ Sild taf^y took a course outstJ-^ ^thpir 
required sahiGct£^ b-scause Pi:is/Fail pt* Emitted thcta to do so 
without pxperionciny s^v?re competition, Siaith (1^71), discov^r^d 
that f<=tf of th> IfU*^. ;L}tiii?nts at tho Univc^rsity .cf TLlinois, 
Chicago Circli^, who hdd elected Pdss/Fail used th*^ option m 
thcir^ rlectivp cou^sj^s and that only on^^ student m a hunftred 
rfent on' to tdkp n S^icon-Oilective course on a Pai:=iS/r'ail Dasis,/ 
Suslow (1973), whije ho had a dL-tficult ^inie determminq which 
^course plections were" outsxdv?*^th^? Gtiidont*o usual curriculum^ did 
hav€* the teaiority' to s.ngj.K^t that very tew stuit^nts used •thr^ 
Pass/Not ?a?;5 (P/NE) oy^tom in ordf^^r 'to explore unk-Rown 'subiec^ ^ 
tiroas. " 



' (H Acad^r^niic WcrKload 

Another n^ot ivit ion.i ] el-^ment .conaiderpd here is that the 

non-traditional qrddinq ^ystpai ct-duce-s th^i academic prpssure on^ 

*i * ^ 
* thp E^tudr^nt. Tni? prosuiue's that a).r.tudents arp carrying a full 

load and t)) th=it p.t^^^ssutp is ♦u^x^.rted Ly pvpry elt^ment of tno 'load ♦ 

in a acre or less uniform ff-arin^^r on thP student. nrantin^j ,thesp 

assumptions, coitinitn pxporipoc^ has* indicated that the natuce ot 

the, tasks to be ptertorm-d by ^ i stddent carrying a tull load 

apn-ijarinq to :^e lnc^^^asin7 in quantity and quality, ana tnat tho' 

tolt^ranco throshold of hufnan r-,aotiv<^ Mtaroina, araong ir-any of tho 

studpnts, app^^ars to h-^vn teen reached. Tne functional gradinq of 

th^^ non-t rad ition ,syst:n^ her.j- is to por.init ^ cushion in this 
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d'-^m.ind on thp otuarnt. (spp Johdnsson l'^?'^; Horishiaa Hcek, 
1^70; Phillivs* 1^62; Traj^Siser, pt al^, 1^6B; Thayer, 1971; 
Stallings, et al^ r>70).' ' 

« * 

(c) .GrPsham's Law and Academic Currency ^ 

Perry (19h«), PrpoiJent of^^hitjnan Colleci^, reported on jhis. 
institution's decision to abani^^n tne conventional qradin<j syitem 
* for ;a thiree-part system of higa honors (HH) , hondxs (H) and pass 
(P) • .The r^xperiepc^ at ^hi.taian indicated that many graduate 
schools were r^iectin*^ very veil qua^lifled young students because 
these schools , equated a "P" with a barely passing cjrade f e. g. , 

or '»b"), • ; ^ . . . ^ 

•> • > 
NoMo (1071), ot '-^rowr. , University reported that when a tive- 

* c ' . ' ^ 

part lett<^r qradinq sys*-^\n co-'^xir.tod with the Pass/Faix. system 

and "P** .was sot at "C", niany students chose to reiuainq yjith the 

five lettf.^r syst^^^m. * / 

'^his indicat-'-fc to in-? tnat two ^ curLoncins of thf^' academic 
realm cannot co-ixist as i nterchanqeable currencies ,in a sinql'-^ 
colleqe or wiivorsity any more than two cirrrencifiSr <%in co-exist 
within i sinqle nation. Gr^bham»s Lav hol^3/^ tor the academic 
coinniun It y ^ and it .appears rl^at the non-tradit ionai ^curr^^ncy is 
the weaker coin. " ♦ ' * . 
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VI, RICAPITUL ATI2]^ 

. r 

Grading practices^ something which began a little ipote than 
200 years ago^ are to be an extremely eft^ierit means of 

measuring^ wciqhing and sorting students. Such means are not 
entirely without dysbenefits, however^ for some students have 
learne' shift their attentioii from learning per se to earning 
a grade. 

* « 

WiHln th^ Icjist decado students and educators have tried 

new^ so called non-tradi ^icna 1^ forps ot grading. • Fundaaeatally 

this new g'radtng practice reduces the number ot ^'grades' or 

pigeon-hole catagories frcm as many as one hundred (as in the 

case pf percentages) or fivn (as in the case ot letters) to one 

(written evaluations and P^ss/No uocaru) , two (Pass/Fail^ 
i 

Satisfactory- Unsatisfactory ^ Credit/Ko Credit) ^ three (Honors- 
^ass-Fail) or tour (High Honor's-Honors-Pass-Fail) . 

\ 
\ 

The lit'erature on one of these newer forms ot grades^ 
Pass/Fail^ shews that thii£ grading practice has gained a wide 
acceptartce among many students. The general practirro in many 
colleges and univer^, ties is to limit the number of Pass/Fail 
courses a .student may take to one por terir, and in some cases it 
may be limited -^o tne class standing ni the individual or his 
cumulative G?A. 

Y-Ti^r- ^ 7'^*'' lit-^r.^^'U'o sugT'^.stn that fhv . :).,:c^J of tho popularity ot 
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the Pass/Fail system among students stems trora their ne^d or wish 
to re-distribute ' their time and effort among all their course 
elections in such a way as to concentrate on the courses elected 
under the convpntional grading system while slighting the course 
(or courses) elected under the Pass/Fail system. Students do not 
see» to use this grading system as a vehicle for exploring 
subjects outside their major area of interest. Students do not do 
all of the assigned readiags^ nor .attend as many classes. 
^§t>Hdents admit they do not work as hard ia their Pass/Fail, 
courses as they do m their more co^nvent ionall y graded courses. 

These conclusions soundly condemn the non- traditional 
grading system, but one must keep ii\ mind that students are 
rational human beings working towards certain goals and thoy' 
naturally will employ every ligitimate moans ot 1) improving 
'^heir GPA, 2) graduating and 3) gaining either admission to a 
graduate or professional school, or a job. hodern society has 
increased the tempc of learning and the pressure to fxcel. This, 
in turn, raises a guestion not posed in thi^ literature review, 
but one which ^ personally feol baars examination. Have we, as 
educat ors, increased the acade mic p'^essure and aca demic load on 
the student to such a point that the student nc longer is capai^le 
of learning? Are cur efforts to increase the academic standards 
of our own institutions becoming counter-productive? 
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